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CHRIST CHURCH, NEWARK. 
(By a Correspondent.) 


It was erected under acts 

1 and 2 William IV., by vo- 

tary contributions. The first stone was 

laid on the 16th of August, 1836, by James 

Thorpe, Esq. ; and in August of the follow- 

ing year, it was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Christ Church is situated in Lombard- 
street, opposite to the mansion of Juhn Fox, 
Ea. It is built in the early English style, 
under the superintendance of W. A, Nichol- 
son, Esq., of Lincoln. It has an open roof 

span. The patronage of the church 

in five trustees: viz. the Rev. Jo- 

Major, Rector of South Collingham, 

3¢t . Rev. C. T. ie ap ae of 

Claypool, Lincoln; P. R. Falkner, 2s 

James Thorpe; jun. Esq. ; and George Har- 
Mat Napa ad Newark. 

‘ endowment. is' £1,001 5s.. 6d. ac- 


cording to the above acts of parliament. 
Vow. xxxur. H 


The church, in every respect, is well 
adapted for the pious purposes of the inha- 
bitants, being large enough to hold upwards 
of 1,0U0 persons. It is heated by means of 
hot water, and lighted in the winter season 


by gas. 

The cost of erecting Christ Church was 
near £3,000, exclusive of site, over &e. 

The living is a perpetual curacy ; the pre- 
sent incumbent being the pious and truly-re- 
spected minister, the Rev. Robert Simpson, 
A.M., to whom our acknowledgments are due 
for these particulars. 

Besides the above elegant modern struc 
ture, Newark has to boast of one of the 
largest and most elegant parochial churches 
in England, dedicated to St. Mary Magds- 
lene. It exhibits portions in all the styles:of 
English architecture, aud is a cruciform 


structure, consisting of a nave, aisles, tran- 


septs, choir, and sepulehral with a 
lofty western tower, surmounted by «* fine 
oct spire. The base of the towet is 
Norman, and in the nave ave two Norman 
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piers ;—the choir is of exquisite workman- 
ship, with ancient stone and oak stalls, ela- 
borately carved. It is separated from the 
nave by a richly-carved oak screen. In this 
part of the edifice is one of the largest en- 
graved brasses in the kingdom, elaborately 
ornamented, to the memory of Allan Fle- 
myng, who died in 1361. 





FATHER AND SON. 
Ou, check not, thoughtless parent, Childhood’s tear ! 
Let him pour out the sorrows of his breast, 
. And know that thou, too, feelest them, and best. 
Too soon come iron days, and thoughts that sear 
Young Virtue such as his: the Child revere ; 
. That, while his limbs enlarge with man imprest, 
His little heart grow freely with the rest ; 
Nor learn alone one coward lessou—Fear. 
Open thy heart to me, ingenuous Boy ! 
And know by thine own tears what ’tis to weep, 
By thine own mirth how blessed to enjoy ;— 
Truth part thy lips, not niggard Caution keep: 
Open thy heart—no nartow door for Sin, 
But wide, “that all the Virtues may 1ush in.” 





DEATH. 
Time was that Death and I were bitterest foes, 
Aud oft I pictured him, with noiseless feet, 
Threading the busy crowds from street to street, 


“While his fell finger touch’d and thinn’d their rows ; 


And still the waves of Life did round him close. 
And then the tyrant left his wonted beat, 
Stealing "mong children at their play. unmeet 

For his strong grasp—and chill’d their vernal rose. 

But now, methinks, 9 kinder form he takes,— 

The good Physician, bringing anodyne 

For aching hearts; and oft his glass he shakes 
To speed Life’s woes, that with the sands combine. 

Now, like a gentle friend, my pillow makes, 

And, with soft pressure. lays his hand in mine. 
[From a Collection of delicious Sonnets in Black- 
wood's Magazine, August, 1838. 





ON THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


% Tere is no subject of inquiry relating to 
the history of a people more interesting 
than its _, mythology and supersti- 
tions. In these we trace the early forma- 
tion of nations, their identity or analogy, 
their changes, as well as the inner texture 
of the national character, more deeply than 
in other circumstances, even than in lan- 
guage itself.” 

The light of the Gospel dispelled the 
most degrading superstitions of our coun- 
trymen, such as the worship of the old 
Pagan deities; yet, at the present day, we 
have some districts where superstitions 
still ‘retain their strong hold on the pea- 
sentry. In fact, I think that. most people, 
even among the learned, are more or less 
80 inclined. How many persons, for in- 
stance, are there who will not, at this day, 
open a new shop, or commence business, or 
murry, on a Friday, or during Lent! Su- 
pefstitious as all this is, it is nevertheless 


The Anglo-Saxon penitentiaries and ec- 


clesiastical laws are the most valuable au- 
thorities for the early history of the popular 
superstitions ; some, in particular, are full 
of curious details of this nature; a few spe- 
cimens of which may amuse some of our 
readers, Among others, are the following 
notices :— 

“If any men destroy another by witch- 
craft,® let him fast seven years: three on 
bread and water, and, during the other four, 
three days a week on bread and water.’”’ 

“©1f any one observe lots, or divination, 
or keep his wake (watch) at any wells, or 
at any other created things, except at Gad’s 
church, let him fast three years; the first 
on bread and water, and the other two, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, on bread and wa- 
ter; and the other days let him eat meat, 
but without flesh.’’ 

“The same for a woman, who useth any 
witchcraft to her child, or who draws it 
through the earth at the meeting of roads ; 
because that is great heathenness.”” 

‘© If a mouse fall into liquor, let it be 
taken out, and sprinkle the ak with holy 
water ; and if it be alive, the liquor may be 
used, but if it be dead, throw the liquor out, 
and clean the vessel.”’ 

“ He who uses anything that a dog or a 
mouse has eaten off, or a weasel polluted, if 
he do it knowingly, let him sing a hundred 

salms ; and if he know it not, let him sing 
fty psalms.”’ 

‘“* He who gives to others the liquor. that 
a mouse or weasel has been drowned in, if 
he be a Jayman, let him fast three days ; if 
he be a churchman, let him sing three hun- 
dred psalms. And if he did it without his 
knowledge, but afterwards knew it, let him 
sing the psualter.” 

“ We are ashamed,”’ says the writer in a 
Saxon homily, in the public library of the 
University of Cambridge, “to tell all the 
scandalous divinations that every man useth 
through the devil’s teaching, either in 
taking a wife, or in going a journey, or in 
brewing, or at the asking of something 
when he begins anything, or when anything 
is borntohim.’? And, again :-“ Some men 
are so blind, that they bring their offerings 
to immoveable rocks, and also to trees, and 
to wells, as witches teach ; and will not un- 
derstand how foolishly they do, or how the 
lifeless stone, or the dumb tree, may help 
them, or heal them, when they themselves 

© Asa lamentable proof that there are many per- 
sons who now believe in the power of witches, we 
subjoin the following extract from the Bath Herald, 
May, 1830 :—“ At a village three miles from Taun- 
ton, a puor girl, about eighteen years of age, is now 
fast approaching the grave after a long il from 
decline. Her mother, such are the deplorable super- 
stitious effects of besotted ignorance, regularly places 
and Sell-sharploed scythe-blades under the bed, with 

i a 
a view of keepi «off the ‘witch,’ to whose bapeful 


influence she attributes the whole of her daughter's 
indisposition.” 
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never stir from the place.”” In fact, as the 
same early writer observes, “every one who 
trusts in divinations, either by fowls, or by 
sneezings, or by horses, or by dogs, he is no 
Christian, but a notorious apostate.”’ — 
Among the many Latin penetentialia in the 
British Museum, there is one which is very 
full in its enumeration of such offences 
against ‘“Christendom.’’ Amongst other 
offenders, are here enumerated,— 

«¢ He who endeevours, by any incantation 
or magic, to tuke away the stores of milk, 
or honey, or other things belonging to ano- 
ther, and to acquire them himself. 

*’ He who, deceived by the illusion of 
hobgoblins, believes and confesses that he 
goes or rides in the company of her, whom 
the foolish peasantry call Herodias or 
Diana, and with immense multitude, and 
that he obeys her commands. 

‘‘ He who prepares with three knives in 
the company of persons, that they may pre- 
destine happiness to children who are going 
to be born there. 

“He who makes his offering to a tree, 
or to water, or to anything except a church. 

‘They who foliow the custom of the 
Pagans, in inquiring into the future by ma- 
gical incantations on the first of January, 
or begin works on that day, as though they 
would on that account prosper better the 
whole year. 

“ They who make ligatures, or incanta- 
tions, and various fascinations with magical 
charms, and hide them in the grass, or in a 
tree, or in the path, for the preservation of 
the cattle. 

“‘ He who places his child on the roof, 
or in a furnace, for the recovery of his 
health, or for this purpose uses any charms, 
or characters, or magical figment, or any 
art, unless it be holy prayers, or the liberal 
art of medicine. 

*¢ He who shall say any charm in the col- 
lecting of medicinal herbs, except such as 
the paternoster and the credo.” 


Many of the customs alluded to in the 
foregoing extracts may be traced, under 
different forms, up to the present day; and 
none more so than well-worship, (some of 
the ceremonies of which are still performed 
in different parts of our island,) and also in 
birds'and animals. Among the former may 
be ranked the cuckoo. But, in the Teu- 
tonic mythology, this bird was not, as at 
present, the emblem of conjugal infidelity ; 
wien a far different purt. It was the 

, and is so still in some parts, that if 
ay body noted the number of times the 
cuckoo repeated its note, the first time he 
heard it in the spring, it would tell him the 
number of years he had to live. This su- 
= gs exists now in some parts of Eng- 

. Cassar, of Hiesterbach, tells a story, 
about ai. .1921,-of a man who, —_ his 


soul, was on the point of entering a mo- 
nastery, and becoming a monk ; but, on his. 
way there, he chanced to hear the cuckoo 
for the first time. He stopped to count the 
number of repetitions, and finding them to 
be twenty-two, “Oh!” said he, “since I 
shall be sure to live twenty-two yeurs, what 
is the use of mortifying myself in a monas- 
tery all this time? I'll e’en go home and 
live merrily for twenty years, and it will be 
all in good time to betake me to a monas- 
tery for the other two.’? And so saying, 
he went his way. 

Doubtless, formerly the people of Eng- 
land believed that storms, floods, conflagra- 
tions, and numerous fatal accidents, were 
brought about by demoniacal agency ;— 
and the monks invented strange stories re- 
lative to the great power of devils, in order 
that they might the better keep the people 
more under their subjection. 

An inedited English poet of the thirteenth 
century, afier explaining, in a popular 
manner, the nature of thunder and light- 
ning, proceeds to show how it happens to 
cause so much mischief; and says, if any 
devils happen to be caughtin a storm, they 
fly as quick as wind, and kill men, and de- 
stroy trees, &c., which they meet in their 
way. This is the reason that people are 
killed in a storm.® 

Or. the superstitions relative to fairies, 
elves, trees, &c. &c., we must reserve for 
another paper. We are chiefly indebted 
for the preceding remarks to the very able 
review of Dr. Gomm’s German Mythology, 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 
Mr. Grorax Goupsmivn came to New 
York shortly after the war of the revolution, 
with goods and credit from his native country, 
England. He prospered in trade, married, 
and was blessed with two children, beautiful 
as father could wish; but they were girls, 
and he wished for a son. At length a son 
was born to inherit, as he said, his name and 
fortune. Years passed away: the daughters 
grew up, and were justly admired as elegant, 
accomplished, and amiable. The son was 
turbulent at home, and mischievous at school 
—but, although a source of anxiety, and oft- 
times misery to his father, he was still the 
favourite. He was received into the count- 
ing-house, and at the age of twenty-one taken 
into the firm of Goldsmith and Company. 

® The parish reyister of Wells, in Norfulk, 1583, 
in recording the verdict of a jury relative to the death 
of thirteen individuals who hai been drow gives 
it thus :—“ Misled uppo’ ye Weste Coaste coming 
from Spain; whose deaths were brought to pas = the 
detestable woorking of an execrable witch of King’s 
Lynn, whose name was Mother Gabley ; by the boyl- 
ing, or rather labouring of certain eggs in a pailful of 
cold water :—Afterwards sufficiently at the 
arraignment of the said witch,” 
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The oldest daughter was at this time 
twenty-four years of age, tall, graceful, with 
an agreeable countenance, although not en- 
titled to the praise comprehended in the 
word * beautiful ;” for her complexion was 
rather dark, her forehead too low, and her 
eye-brows approached nearer to each other 
than is consistent with the beau-ideal of 
beauty; which perhaps added to an expres- 
sion of her large black eyes, that indicated 
discontent—(an expression that had been 
increasing for the last four years). In short, 
Amelia Goldsmith was habitually discon- 
tented, and had long wished for an establish- 
ment not only separate from her father’s, but 
more splendid. She wished to marry a 
wealthy man, and her ambitious prospects 
had sensibly diminished. She had had ad- 
mirers, but they retired, either not encou- 
raged by her, or feeling disappointed upon 
More intimate knowledge of her character. 

Mavy Goldsmith, her sister, had been in 
girlhood beautiful. Her brilliantly fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and flaxen curls, inclining 
to pale gold in colour, and shining brighter 
than the precious metal—her ever good hu- 
moured smile, decorating a face beaming 
with intelligence, had perhaps attracted 
admirers, who at first were more struck with 
the Juno-like port and stature of her sister : 
for Mary was some inches shorter than 
Amelia, and of most delicate and fragile 
form. She was more a likeness of her 
mother, as Amelia was by all said to resem- 
ble her father. Mary avoided admiration, 
and was devoted to reading and household 
duties. 

Mr. Goldsmith had wished for a son—and 
he had a son given tohim. He wished that 
he might be wise, good, and prosperous, but 
he had not taken the measures to make him 
such. Charles had been abandoned to him- 
self, or to instructors careless of his welfare : 
while his father’s thoughts and actions were 
engrossed by mercantile “ operations.” In 
one year after the wished-for son had been 
admitted to partnership, the Aouse failed. 
Transactions not strictly honourable were 
discovered—the young man was involved in 
a quarrel with one of his companions in dis- 
sipation—a duel ensued, and Charles Gold- 
smith fell. 

Mr. Go'dsmith did not long survive the 
ruin of his commercial house, and the blast 
of his paternal hopes. The mother and 
daughters were left in poverty. 

e friends of Mrs. Goldsmith interfered 
so far in her behulf as to place her in cir- 
cumstances, by which she could decently 
maintain herself and daughters, with their 
assistance. She opened a boarding-house. 
Mary became the principal support of the 
establishment; Amelia became mure dis- 
contented; aad although an assistant in 
family affairs, she willingly yielded prece- 


dence to her younger sister, and -retired in 
melancholy mood to meditate on disappuinted 
hopes, and to indulge the wish that even yet 
some rich man might offer as a husband, 
and by his fortunes retrieve those of her aged 
mother, and her delicate sister, now evi- 
dently declining in health. and endeavouring 
to conceal, by a cheerful countenance, a 
tendency to pulmonary consumption. M, 
was ulways engaged in relieving or aptici- 
pating the labours of her mother—her pale 
face was dressed in smiles—she was, when 
seen, cheerfully doing her duty—and when 
she retired, it was to her book, her medita- 
tions, and her prayers, which were those of 
resignation and thankfulness. 

Thus had passed two years, since the 
opening of Mrs, Goldsmith’s boarding-house, 
when a gentleman arrived from the Went 
Indies, and was introduced by his correspon- 
dent as a boarder. He was a man of forty 
years of age: an American, who had passed 
his youth in amassing riches, and with a 
broken constitution had come to visit his 
native state, Massachusetts; but having 
landed in New York, he proposed to pase 
a few days there. He was of ordinary ap- 
pearance in every respect; but gentle and 
courteous in his manners, and evidently 
delighted with the contrast presented by 
every thing around him, when compared to 
his life on a plantation in the West Indies. 

As soon as his circumstances became 
known in the family, Amelia could not te. 
press the flattering thought that the wished- 
for husband had come. 

Mt. Crosfield, that was the planter’s name, 
wanted a wife, now that he saw among his 
New York acquaintance such domestic 
arrangements and happiness, as he had 
almost forgotten during his West India life, 
He saw with pleasure the delicate little 
Mary Goldsmith; but for some days had 
only a passing glance, by accident, of another 
and very different figure—he saw a all and 
majestic form, which vanished quickly from 
his view, but not before two brilliant eyes 
had been momentarily fixed upon him, and 
then had heen lowered to the floor, while a 
graceful curtsy answered his profound bow of 
admiration. 

Mr. Crosfield was introduced to Amelia 
Goldsmith, who had not yet appeared at the 
table, and his admiration increased with her 


hopes that the deliverer had at lust arrived.) 


Her mother was to be made happy in com 
peteney as old age approached—her sister 
ary was tc be relieved from toil little 


suited to her strength—perhaps her health 
perfectly restored by a sea-voyage—und for 
a wealth, splendour, admiration, and 
love. 

Both parties thus disposed, it may readi 
be imagined that if any obstacles rabies | 
they were soon removed. Mr. Crosfield 
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‘was very rich, and very good tempered, and 
very anxious to be married; and although 
not so refined or accomplished as the family 
of the Goldsmiths, he was very much in love, 
and very generous. 

The wished-for man had come, “ offered,” 
and been nccepted. The wished-for day 
arrived. The good Mrs. Goldsmith seemed 
as much delighted as Amelia. Mary sighed 
and looked very pale, but occupied herself 
in preparation for the wedding-feast of the 
evening, und in assisting to decorate the 
bride, who had, for the first time since Mr. 
Crosfield’s arrival, an appearance of dis- 

uiet and occasional melancholy. But when 
she appeared before the bishop of the dio- 
cese, the friends of the bridegroom, and 
those of her own family, with the usual 
attendants, she shone with jewels, and 
attracted every eye by the splendour of 
her pure but dazzling dress of white silk, 
contrasting with the masses of her raven 
hair, and eyes as black, but now sparkling 
with a lustre never observed before. Her 
demeanour was majestic and almost bold— 
and when the ceremony, as established by 
the-episcopal church of America, had been 
gone through, it wes observed that she 
suppressed a smile that did not belong to 
the occasion. A wild, scornful, bitter, 
smile. 

The bride and her attendants had retired. 
The bridegroom and guests were in the 
midst of glee—when Mary Goldsmith 
rushed into the apartment crying for help, 
and was followed by her mother, who in- 
stantly fainted. All started from their seats 
—some guthered around the older lady to 
support or recover her—others advanced 
inquiringly to the affrighted Mary—but an 
pealling spectacle drew every eye towards 
the door when the bride entered tearing her 
ph igo off, and scattering _ ae of 

, which had supported her profusion 
Tr braided tresses, we usieg te wild 
disorder over her neck und shoulders. 

s© Where is he,” she cried. ‘ Where is 
the destroyer of my peace and happiness ? 

him—save me! Bring him within 

my reach that I may revenge my wrongs, 

and ‘wash away my shame in his blood!’ 

She dushed the jewels on the floor, and 

stamped on them. “I am bought and sold 

for*these! I um a slave to one I hate !”’ 
‘bride was a raving maniac. 

‘The marriage ceremony had been per- 

formed in May. Months passed, and in 
ber, Amelia, restored to health, and 

erly attached to her husband, (who hed 
shown his affection by assiduous attentions 
during her malady, ) looked forward again to 
happiness, It had been arranged that the 
amily ‘should visit Mr. Crosfield’s planta- 
tions, “and pass the winter in the West 
Indies. They were to return to New York 





in the Spring. Mary’s pulmonary com- 
gore were to be relieved, perhaps cured, 
y residence in a warmer climate, And 
now every wish was centred in that of a 
prosperous voyage. The husband chartered 
a gallant ship—she was fitted for the accom- 
modation of his family alone. All was 
reudy, and every one concerned breathed 
wishes for a tair wind and speedy departure. 

They are all on board. Friends have taken 
leave, with smiles and tears, and waving of 
hands and handkerchiefs. The wished-for 
gale is favourable; and the bay, the city, 
the Highlands of Neversink disappear. 
The pilot returns, with letters and as- 
surances that all are on the smiling ocean 
and well. The ship was never heard of 
more.—New York Mirror. 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY AT 
KOLOA. 


“ Sarurpay is the general market and shop- 
ping day, and the time allotted by the chiefs 
to the natives to prepare their food for the 
ensuing week. At sunrise, the little shops 
on both the plantations are opened, to re- 
deem the paper money, and purchase such 
articles as the natives bring for sale. Crowds 
of them, in the rudest attire, or in no attire 
at all, early crowd the house. One brings 
vegetables, another fish, fine tapas, mats, cu- 
riosities—in short, anything which they 
suppose the Aaoli (foreigner) to want. Wo- 
men leading fat pigs, which ever and anon 
they take in their arms, and press to their 
bosoms, to still their deafening and pro- 
longed lamentations, or tu give the last find 
embrace, join in the throng; while dog and 
fowl add their voices to the dulcet strain. — 
Then commences the barter. Knives, nee- 
dies, flints, calicoes, and all the numerous 
etcetera of a trading establishment, are spread 
in tempting array before their wistful eyes, 
and a scene of cheapening, undervaluing, 
and petty deception ensues, which would do 
credit to a semenarian belle, or require the 
pencil of a Cruikshank to depict. The rigi- 
dity of the muscle in the face, which so pe- 
culiarly characterizes an American trader, 
rendering the features stiff and uninviting, 
forcibly contrasts with the varied expression; 
the shrug of the shoulder, and gesture of the 
limb, which so strongly implies what words 
are weak in conveying, and which no sanaka 
fails in using in the greatest profusion, ac- 
companied with certain suspicious grunts, 
(which I strongly suspect are imitated from 
their favourite pets and mess companions,) 
in conversing upon any subject in the least 
exciting. In fact, more meaning is con- 
veyed in a look, wink of the eye, or twitch of 
a muscle, as their manner of trading bears 
ample testimony, than volumes of the king’s 
English would express. Of all. the arts of 
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civilized life, that of close trading is the first 
acquired by savages, because it is the first 
taught: but these are as generous in distri- 
buting the fruits of their trade to their friends 
and families, as they ate sharp in acquiring 
them. After the shops are closed, the re- 
mainder of the day is spent in extra work or 
amusement. A Sabbath here is emphati- 
ealiy a period of rest, and presents a pleasing 
contrast to the noise and hubbub of the pre- 
ceding day. At nine o’clock in the morning, 
summoned by the shrill sound of the conch, 
files of well-dressed natives, coming from 
hill and dale, pouring from town and ham- 
let, are seen quietly wending their way to 
the house of God. There, squatted, in their 
manner, on the ground—the men occupying 
one side of the building, and the women the 
other, they listen with attention to the words 
of the preacher, or mingle their voices in the 
songs of praise. I have attended religious 
meetings in many of the back villages in our 
-ewn country, but in none of them have I ever 
witnessed ‘a greater seriousness of manner, a 
more respectful demeanour, or devotional de- 
portment, than was here displayed. After 
the close of the service, they separated in the 
same ‘silent manner. In the afternoon, a 
few attead a Bible Class, while others make 
friendly visits, or remain in their-own habi- 
tations. But no riotous noise, or cries of 
profane merriment, are heard here. All is 
hushed ; the same stillness which pervades 
the landscape in New-Eng!and on the Sab- 
bath, is felt ; and, like the pouring of oil 
over troubled waters, soothes the angry pas- 
sions, and invite man to hold communion 
with his Maker.”’ 


The above interesting sketch is from 
“The Hawaiian Spectator,” a periodical 
journal, published in a quarter of the globe, 
where, fifty years ago, the rays of civilization 
had not penetrated. It bears the imprint of 
Honolula, Oahu. Sandwich Islands; and is 
dated January, 1838.] 





Spirit of Discovery. 


ENCKE’S COMET. 
(From the Monthly Chronicle.) 
M. Enexe, an eminent astronomer of Ber- 
lin, bestowed more than ordinary care in the 
observation of this body during the early part 
of 1819. Where so small a part of the com- 
plete orbit could be observed, he felt that a 
proportionate degree of precision was indis- 
pensable. Any inaccuracy in the observed 
part would be exaggerated in’ the much 
larger portion to be discovered, and would 
involve the solution he aimed at-in more and 
more doubt. “He succeeded, h . dn 
tracing the visible path of the comet with 
sufficient accuracy, to enable him to declare 
that it was a fragment of an extensive ellip- 





tical curve, of a very oval form, its extreme 
length being about twice its breadth; that 
the sun was placed at one of the foci ten 
times nearer to one end of the oval than to 
the other; that the end of the oval nearest to 
the sun was just within the orbit of the 
nearest planet—Mercury, while the further 
end of it reached nearly to the orbit of Ju- 
iter. 

. Having thus discovered the complete path 
in which this comet must have moved, the 
calculation of the ¢ime of its motion was 
easy. The period of completing its course, 
and returning to the same point of its path, 
was ascertained to be 1208 days. 

This discovery enabled astronomers to 
take a retrospect of its past history, and to 
ascertain which of its former visits had been 
noticed. It was accordingly found, that it 
was first seen in 1786, by Mechain and Mes- 
sier, two French astronomers ; the latter of 
whom obtained such a reputation for disco- 
vering the presence. of comets, that Louis 
XV. conferred upon him the soubriquet of 
Le Furet de Cométes, (the Comet Ferret.) 
Such was the difficulty of perceiving it, that 
these astronomers only obtained two obser- 
vations, which were quite insufficient for the 
calculation of its path. It was next seen by 
Miss Herschel, the aunt of Sir John Hers- 
chel, in 1795; and was, in the same -year, 
observed by several European astronomers.— 
During its visit in 1805, it was, as we have 
already stated, observed ; and, on that occa- 
sion, its course through the system was suifi- 
ciently determined to identity it with that 
which it followed on its appearance in 18)8- 
1819. 

This body, which is now called. Encke’s 
Comet, is, therefore, a regular member of the 
solar system, moving round the sun in obe- 
dience to the law of gravitation. Its motion 
differs in nothing from that of the planets, 
except in the greater ellipticity of its path. 
It is well known that the orbits of the pla- 
nets are nearly circular, are ali nearly in the 
same plane, and the motion in them is all in 
the same direction. The orbit of Encke’s 
Comet is also nearly in the common plane of 
the planets’ orbits, its inclination to the 
plane of the ecliptic being only thirteen de- 
grees. It moves round the sun in the same 
direction as the planets. 

Having succeeded in determining the pe- 
riodic time, and other circumstances, con- 
nected with the motion of this comet, Eacke 
was enabled to predict its succeeding .te- 
turns ; and it has fully verified his calcula- 
tions, by its several appearances in 1822, 
1825, 1829, 1832, and 1835. 

It appears that, on the. second of the pre- 
sent month, the comet must pass our meri- 
dian at twenty-three minutes past five in the 
morning, and on each succeeding day. will 
pass it earlier, until the last day of the month, 
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on which it will pass it at a quarter before 
four in the morning. 

The point where it will cress the meridian 
on the second of the month will be thirty de- 

south of the zenith; and each succes- 
‘sive day it will pass the meridian at a more 
elevated point. On the last day of August, 
it will crovs the meridian at twenty-three de- 
grees south of the zenith. 

During this month, the comet will be visi- 
ble in the firmament, on the eastern side of 
the meridian, between ten o’clock at night 
and five in the morning; and will be ata 
sufficient elevation to be discovered by a good 
telescope. 

During the month of September, the time 
of its passing the meridian will gradually 
‘come nearer to midnight ; and it will conse- 
quently be in circumstances still more fa- 
vourable for observation. On the 15th of 
October, it will pass through the zenith at 
midnight; and on the 25th of November, it 
will cross the meridian at noon, at a distance 
of forty-eight degrees south of the zenith— 
‘It wiil then be in a position more unfavour- 
able for observation. 

The comet will be at its least distance 
from the earth on the 7th of November, and 
at its least distance from the sun on the 18th 
of December. 

The appearance of this comet is that uf a 
small, round nebula, without the appendage 
of a tail. Itis rather brighter towards the 
cetitre than at the edges; but so faint, even 
when brightest, that it is discovered in the 
heavens at all times with some difficulty. It 
produces not the slightest observable effect 
by its attraction on any ly of the solar 
system, but, on the other hand, suffers consi- 
derable perturbations by the attraction of the 
planets on it. All these circumstances lead 
to the conclusion, that it is a small, light 
globe of matter, probably destitute of soli- 

ity, and in a state of vapour. 

If the reader wishes for an entertaining 
treatise on the laws which govern the trans- 
mission and reflection of light, we refer him 
to No. 6 of the Monthly Chronicle, p. 120.) 





STAYS AND TIGHT-LACING. 


Tur very unnatural, ugly, and pernicious 
system of tight-lacing, now—more than ever 
—conspicuous in the forms of our young 
countrywomen, is an evil of such magnitude, 
that it is the duty of every writer who can 
obtain the ear of the public, to represent the 
matter in all its terrors, and to use every 
endeavour to abate its effects, by proving its 
egregious fully and fatal tendency. 

Rn hemnnnay an article of dress for compres- 
sing, under the pretext of supporting the 
chest and dais; won chiefly by females, 
but also sometimes by effiminate individuals 
ef the other sex. It consists of cloth made 


to surround the body, stiffened by whalebone 
or other means, and tightened by a lace. 
It seems a remnant of the old practice of en- 
veloping the whole frame in swaddling banda; 
a practice which has been generally discarded 
in rearing male children, but which still lin- 
gers as a part of the attire of female children, 
in defiance of nature, reason, and experiences 
* ** ‘Lhe disadvantages arising from its 
use are mauaifold, and serious. Nature has 
formed the chest (in which are lodged the 
lungs for respiration, and the heart for cireu- 
lation, two out of three of the vital functions,) 
in the shape of a truncated cone, the base of 
which is capable of being alternately widened 
and contracted during inspiration and expi- 
tation. The wonderful and perfect mecha- 
nism for carrying on respiration cannot come 
into full play, if any compression be applied 
to the lower part of the chest, which is, how- 
ever, the part commonly selected —from yield- 
ing most easily—to endure the hurtful res- 
traint of tight-lacing. The chest never being 
allowed to expand to the extent which is 
necessary, the defect in each respiration is 
attempted to be compensated for by their 
greater frequency, and thus a hurried circula- 
tion is produced. The heart is also hindered 
in its action, and an imperfectly aérated 
blood is circulated by it, by which nutrition 
is inadequately accomplished. * * * The 
muscles of the chest, spine, and abdomen, 
being deprived of their proper exercise, be- 
come attenuated and feeble, and incapable of 
giving due support, whence result distortions 
of the spine and chest, and much of that 
constipation which so frequently afflicts 
females. The viscera of the abdomen, 
especially the liver, suffer greatly, both by 
lispl t—being forced 





the compressed ribs. ‘ In examining,’ says 
Doctor Hodgkin, whose connexion with 
Gny’s Hospital gives him extensive oppor- 
tunities of observation, ‘the bodies of the 
dead, I have frequently found the lower ribs 
of females greatly compressed and deformed. 
{ have repeatedly seen the liver greatly 
misshapen by the unnatural pressure to 
which it had been subjected, and the dia- 
phragm or midriff very much displaced.’ 
The diseases which result from this interfer. 
ence with nature, are various; and though 
they do not all occur in every female who 
adopts this mischievous practice, yet, on 
inquiry, too many may be traced to this 
source. these diseases consumption is 
the most frequent and fatal. Nor is, the 
real object of all this painful and irksome 
compression in any instance attained. The 
figure of the female bust may be altered. by 
it, but not improved. Sculptors, who are the 
closest observers of nature, and who transfer 
to their statues every beauty presented to their 
eye, have invariably given ample dimensions 
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to the lower part of the chest. The more, 
therefore, any female, not of unnatural pro- 
portions, compresses her waist, the more 
does she depart from resemblance to the 
statue which enchants the world.” 

This is very excellent; but we fear that it 
is not forcible enough to cure a single case of 
the stay mania now raging like:an epidemic. 
Young ladies think that young gentlemen 
admire a wasp-like taper waist, like a reversed 
sugar-loaf; they consequently turn a deaf 
ar to their real admirers. Heaven help the 
taste of young gentlemen—if such there be— 
who doat upon an unyielding wooden form, 
like the arm of a tree, rather than the grace- 
ful * rape of uncompressed nature ! 

id any of our readers, male or female, 
young or old, ever meet with a lacy who 
would ‘confess to the obvious fact of tight- 
lacing? We never were so fortunate as to 
know so truth-telling a feminine. “ J tight- 
ened in! oh, no; , ei you I am not; 
only try my waist-ribbon and you will be 
convinced of it!” We accordingly squeeze 
our finger beneath this test, and snap goes 
the band like the brace of adrum; yet we 
are expected to appear convinced of the 
assertion against our actual knowledge. For 
there is before us a waist formed by art; 
nature would not only scorn the monstrosity, 
but never was guilty of any thing so ugly. 
We have seen mammas so deceived by the 
deprecating look, the innocent manner, of 
their daughters while uttering the above 
falsehood, that we have been ashamed for 
both parties. Some young women, other- 
wise inclined to truth, will wear the band 
outside of their dress comparatively slack in 
order to deceive the vigilance of their friends, 
and will triumphantly exhibit this proof of 
their truth, while they are asseverating the 
most glaring falsehoods ; and mammas have 
remained satisfied that their daughters do 
not “tighten in;” while we have known 
that the evil lies beneath the band: for let 
the wicked stays, from the hips to the arm- 
pits be suddenly cut open, and Nature would 
assert her rights, folly and falsehood be ex- 
fosed, and the health of the infatuated crea- 
tures might he saved. If we could but per- 
suade our young readers of the certain misery 
they are entailing upon themselves, (if single, 
upon their friends, if married, upon their 
husbands and children,) we think we might 
effect a portion of that benefit which we 
really have at heart for our amiable young 
countrywomen. Though an abler pen than 
our own has been called in to aid us, by 
stating generally the consequences of the 
evils resulting from tightlacing, yet we are 
aware that individualizing will always do 
more for a cause than ge ing; and in 
the same way that an account of all the 
horrors of a distant field of battle will less 
shock the listener, than the detail of a single 
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murder in our immediate neighbourhood, 
so will the general truths of Doctor Hodgkin’s 
experience in Guy’s Hospital pass lightly 
over. those feelings, which we have it in our 
power to harrow up with fear of sufferings 
similar to those that we have personally 
known to exist, in consequence, and only in 
consequence, of tight-lacing. We wiil.in- 
stance but one case.. A young lady—we 
knew her well—who prided herself upon 
possessing the smallest waist in the popu- 
lous town of T——, martied, with ewry 
symptom of a. speedy. termination, to -her 
wedded life. She could not inhale a deep 
breath, her complexion had becume thick, 
sallow, and liable to cutaneous . ecuptions ; 
she became more and more a martyr to 
bilious headache; her appetite. was . preca- 
rious and small; indeed, the wonder used to 
be where, in that tiny body, space could be 
found for food! Within a twelvemonth, this 
self-immolated victim to vanity and pain 
became a mother, rapid symptoms of inflam- 
mation of the liver appeared, and in three 
days she was a corpse, her puny infant being 
buried with her. The unnatural pressure 
she had used had prevented that due action 
of the liver which is indispensable to the 
health and well-doing of the human frame. 
This is but one out of many instances we 
have known. We are acquainted with seve- 
ral medical gentlemen, who have all more 
than corroborated Doctor Hodgkin’s obser- 
vations: they have assured us that the ribs 
after death have been found adhering to 
the liver. Sudden inflammations of that 
vital organ carry off uumbers of our young 
and lovely women, who, but for this imsane 
love of uneasy compression, might live for 
many years in health, and consequently a 
blessing to their relatives; we say conse- 
guently, for what blessing is there in life 
comparable to health? What temper is not 
injured by the loss of it? Who can cheer 
the home of a husband and children when 
suffering from bile, nerves, weakness, con- 
sumption? What female can be so heartless 
as to entail distress, expense, anxiety, and 
gtief, upon the inmates of that home, which 
it ought to be the first wish of her life to 
render happy? Few persons are aware how 
much their health is dependent on them- 
selves; and fewer still reflect upon the hei- 
nousness of that sin of which they are guilty, 
when they wantonly trifle with the greatest 
blessing which Provid bestows — good 
health.— Magazine of Domestic Economy. 


Public tmprobements. 


MARINE BATHS, ST. GEORGE'S PARADE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Tuuse elegantly-constructed baths ure situ- 


ate on the west side of George’s. Dock, 








with a handsome promenade between: the 
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building and the river. The exterior is of 
stone, in a chaste and plain style of architec- 
ture. Its extent in front of the river, from 
one extremity to the other, 239 ft. and the 
breadth, backwards, 87 ft.; it is one story 
in height, the walls rusticated, and finished 
upwards by a cornice, surmounted by a 

apet. The principal ertrance is from 
the centre of the building, on each side of 
which a colonnade extends &6 ft. to the 
north, and one of the same extent to the 
south, of eighteen columns each, support- 
ing a roof, thereby forming handsome 
covered walks of eight feet in width, orna- 
mental to the margin of the river, at the 
same time affording shelter from the incle- 
mency of the weather, for persons waiting for 
passage on the river. 

The baths for the use of the gentlemen 
are in the rear of the north colonnade; the 
principal one ix constructed in a quadran- 

r form, of about 45 ft. by 27 ft. A pro- 
jecting roof, supported by iron columns, 
covers the landing, from the dressing-rooms 
to the bath, which is entered by descending 
steps et each end. There are nine small 
dressing-rooms, and also several larger ones, 
together with a private bath, which is en- 
tered from one of the rooms. A saloon, 
lighted by a skylight, leads to four private 
warm baths, a tepid, vapour, and shower 
baths, which are admirably constructed 
with reference to the comfort and conve- 
nience of those who may be disposed to 
pertake of them, either in the way of luxury 
or for the purposes of health. The ladies’ 
baths are in the south wing; the principal 
one is somewhat smaller than that of the 
gentlemen’s, being about 39 ft. by 27 ft., 
and is of the same quadrangular form, with 
@ covered gallery, and dressing-rooms ad- 
joining. Two private cold buths and four 


(Marine Baths, St. George’s Parade, Liverpool.) 


warm baths are connected with this depart- 
ment of the establishment. 

The whole of the water is conveyed from 
the river, into a reservoir under the building, 
capable of holding 100 tuns. A steam- 
engine is employed to pump the water into 
pans, where it is heated, and passed forward 
to supply the warm baths. e cold water, 
as well as the warm, is forced through ‘a 
filtering apparatua, planned by Mr. Sylves- 
ter, consisting of sand, charcoal, &c., where 
it undergoes a process which renders it as 
transparent as crystal. The cold baths are 
constantly receiving a fresh supply of water, 
whilst the overflows are carrying off an 
equal quantity from the surface, thus pre- 
serving the water constantly pure. 
appearance of the large baths in warm 
weather is extremely agreeable and inviting, 
whilst the overflow of the limpid surplus is 
rippling into the marble basins, giving the 
impression of a delightful and refreshin; 
coolness, at once in character with a public 
establishment of this nature. The whole is 
from the design of John Foster, Eaq., by 
whom this elegant establishment has been 
constructed, at a cost of £30,736.— Kaye's 
Stranger in Liverpool. " 


Pew Books. : 


Sreecnes or Lorp Brovenam. In four 
volumes. Edinburgh, Adam and Black. 
No work of late years has excited such 
lively interest among men of letters, journa- 
lists, lawyers, and, above all, politicians, as 
the collected speeches of that eminent ora- 
tor and statesman, Lord Brougham. As 
our readers are doubtless anxious to hear 
what his lordship has to say of many of the 
eminent persons with. whom he associated, 

we commence with the character of , 
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Jeremy Bentham. 


“The age of Law Reform and the age 
of Jeremy Bentham are one and the same. 
He is the father of the most important of 
all the branches of Reform—the leading 
and ruling department of human improve- 
ment. * * * * He it was who first made 
the mighty step of trying the whole provi- 
sions of our jurisprudence by the test of 
expediency, fearlessly examining how far 
each part was connected with the rest; 
and, with a yet more undaunted courage, 
doquiring how far even its most consistent 
and symmetrical arrangements were framed 
according to the principle which should 
pervade a Code of Laws—their adaptation 
to the circumstances of society, to the wants 
of men, and to the promotion of human 
happiness. 

‘* Not only was he thus eminently origi- 
nal among the lawyers and the legal philo- 
sophers of his own country: he might be 
_gaid .to- be the first legal philosopher that 
had appeared in the world. * * * * 

« To the performance of the magnificent 
task which he had set before him, this great 
man brought a capacity, of which it is say- 
ing everything to uffirm, that it was not in- 
adequate to so mighty a labour. Acute, 
sagucious, reflecting, suspicious to a fuult 
of all outward appearances, nor ever to be 
satisfied without the most close, sifting, un- 
spairing scrutiny, he had an industry which 
no excess of toil could weary, and applied 
himself with as unremitting perseverance to 
master every minute portion of each sub- 
ject, as if he had not possessed a quickness 
of upprehension, which could at a glance 
become acquuinted with all its general fea- 
tures. In him were blended, to a degree 
perhaps unequalled in any other philoso- 
'pher, the love and appreciation of general 
principles, with the avidity for minute de- 
tails ; the power of embracing and following 
out general views, with the capacity for 
pursning each one of numberless particular 
acts. His learning was various, extensive, 
end uccurate. History, and of ull nations 
and all ages, was familiar to him, generally 
in -the languages in which it was recorded. 
With the poets and the orators of all times 
he was equally well acquainted, though he 
undervalued the productions of both. The 
writings of the philosophers of every coun- 
try, and of every age, were thoroughly 
known to him, and had deeply occupied his 
attention. It was only the walks of the 
exacter sciences that he had not frequented ; 
and he regarded them, very erroneously, as 
unworthy of being explored, or valued them 
only for the inventions useful to common 
life which flowed from them; altogether 
neglecting the pleasures of scientific con- 
templation which form their main object 
and chief attraction. In the laws of his 





own country he was perfectly well versed, 
having been educated as a lawyer, and 
called to the English bar; at which his 
success would have been certuin, had he 
not preferred the life of a sage. Nor cid he 
rest satisfied with the original foundations 
of legal knowledge which he had laid while 
studying the system: he continually read 
whatever appeared on the subject, whether 
the decisions of our courts, or the specula- 
tions of juridical writers ; so as to continue 
conversant with the latest state of the law 
in its actual and practical administration.— 
Though living retired from society, he was 
a watchful and accurate observer of every 
occurrence, whether political, or forensic, 
or social, of the day; and no man who lived 
so much to himself, and devoted so large a 
sen of his time to ‘solitary study, could 
ave been supposed to know so perfectly, 
even in its more minute details, the state of 
the world around him, in which he hardly 
seemed to live, and did not at all move. 


“ But, of all his qualities, the one that 
chiefly distinguished Mr. Bentham, and 
was the most fruitful in its results, was the 
boldness with which he pursued his inqui- 
ries. Whatever obstacle opposed his course, 
be it little or be it mighty—from what quar- 
ter soever the resistance proceeded—with 
what feelings soever it was allied, be they 
of a kind that leave men’s judgment calm 
and undisturbed, or of a nature to suspend 
the reasoning faculty altogether, and over- 
whelm opposition with a storm of unthink- 
ing pussion,—all signified nothing to one 
who, weighing principles and arguments in 
golden scales, feld the utmost weight of 
prejudice—the whole influence of a host of 
agg feelings, as mere dust in the ba- 
ance, when any the least reason loaded the 
other end of the beam. And if this was at 
once the distinguishing quality of his mind, 
and the great cause of his success, 80 was 
it alzo the source of nearly all his errors, 
and the principal obstacle to the progress 
of his philosophy. For it often, especially 
in the latter part of his life, prevented him 
from seeing real difficulties ‘and solid objec- 
tions to his proposals ; it made him too re- 
gardless of the quarter from whith opposi- 
tion might proceed ; it gave an appearance 
of impracticability to many of his plans; 
and, what was far more fatal, it rendered 
many of his theories wholly inapplicable to 
any existing, and almost to any possible 
state of human affairs, by making him too 
generally forget that all laws must both be 
executed by, and operate upon, men—men 
whose passions and feelings are made to 
the lawgiver’s hand, and cannot all at once 
be moulded to his will. The same un- 
daunted boldness of speculation led'to ano- 
ther and a kindred error. He ‘pushed 





every argument to the uttermost ;-he strained 
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éach principle till it cracked ; he loaded all 
the foundations on which his system was 
built, as if, like arches, they were strength- 
ened by the pressure, uutil he made them 
bend and give way beneath the superincum- 
bent weight. A provision, whether of po- 
litical or of ordinary law, had no merit in 
his eyes, if it admitted of any exception, or 
betokened any bending of principles to 
practical facilities. He seemed oftentimes 

r ble the hanician, who should 
form his calculations and fashion his ma- 
chinery upon the abstract consideration of 
the mechanical powers, and make no al- 
Jowance for friction, or the resistance of the 
air, or the strength of the materials. 


“‘ The greater qualities of Mr. Bentham’s 
understanding have been described ; but he 
also excelled in the light works of fancy.— 
An habitual despiser of el » he was 
one of the most eloquent of men when it 
a sat him to write naturally, and before 

e had adopted that harsh style, full of in- 
volved periods and new-made words, which, 
how accurately soever it conveyed his ideas, 
was almost as hard to learn as a foreign 
lunguage. Thus, his earlier writings are 
models of force as well as of precision; but 
some of them are also highly rhetorical ; 
nor are the justly-celebrated ‘ Defence of 
Usury,’ and ‘ Protest against Law Tuzes,’ 
more finished models of modern demonstra- 
tion, than the Address to the French Na- 
tional Assembly on Colonial Emancipation, 
is of an eloquence at once declamatory and 
argumentative. 

“The moral character of this eminent 
oma was, in the most important particu- 

rs, perfect and unblemished. His honesty 
was unimpeachable, and his word might, 
upon any subject, be taken as absolutely 
conclusive, whatever motives he might have 
for distorting or exuggerating the truth.— 
But he was, especially of late years, of a 
somewhat jealous disposition—betrayed im- 
patience if to another was ascribed any part 
whatever of the improvements in jurispru- 
dence, which all originated in his own la- 
bours, but to effect which, different kinds 
of men were required—and even showed 
some disinclination to see any one interfere, 
although as a coudjutor, and tor the further- 
ance of his own designs. It is said that he 
suffered a severe, mortification in not being 
brought early in life into Parliament ; 
although he must have felt, that a worse 
service never could have been rendered to 
the cause he had most at heart, than to re- 
move him from his own. peculiar sphere to 
one in which, even if he had excelled, he 
yet never could have been nearly so useful 
to mankind. * * * Into all these unamiable 
features of his character, every furrow of 
which was deepened, and every shade dark- 
ened, by increasing years, there entered 








nothing base or hypocritical. If he fteit 
little for a friend, he pretended to no more 
than he felt. If his sentiments were tinged 
with asperity and edged with spite, he was 
the first himself to declare it; and no one 
formed a less favourable or # more just 
judgment of his weaknesses than he himself 
did ; nor did any one pronounce such judg- 
ments with a severity that pele the 
confessions of his own candour. Upon the 
whole then, while, in his public capacity, he 
presented an object of admiration and of 
gratitude, in his private character he was 
formed rather to be respected and studied, 
than beloved.” 


George the Third. 


“ Of a narrow understanding, which no 
culture had enlarged; of an obstinate dis- 
position, which no education, perhaps, could 

ave humanized; of strong feelings in or- 
dinary things, and a resolute attachment to 
all his own opinions and predilections, 
George III. possessed much of the firmness 
of purpose which, being exhibited by men 
of contracted mind without any discrimina- 
tion, and as pertinuciously when they are in 
the wrong as when they are in the right, 
lends to their characters an appearance of 
inflexible consistency, which is often mis- 
taken for greatness of mind, and not.seldom 
received as a substitute for honesty. In all 
that related to his kingly office, he was the 
slave of as deep-rooted a selfishness as his 
son; and no feeling of a kindly nature ever 
was suffered to cross his mind, whenever 
his power was concerned, either in its main- 
tenance, or in the manner of exercising it, 
In other respects, he was a man of ami 
disposition, and few princes have been more 
exemplary in their dumestic habits, or in 
the offices of private friendship. But the 
instant that his prerogative was concerned, 
or his bigotry interfered with, or his will 
thwarted, the must unbending pride, the 
most bitter animusity, the most calculating 
coldness of heart, the most unlorgiving.re- 
sentient, took possession of his whole 
breast, and swayed it by turns. The habits 
of friendship, the ties of blood, the dictates 
of conscience, the rules of -honesty, were 
alike forgotten ; and the fury of the tyrant, 
with the. resources of a cunning which men- 
tal alienation is supposed to whet, were 
ready to circumvent or to destroy all who 
interposed an obstacle to the fierceness of 
unbridled desire.’’ 


x Che Public Journals. 





ANECDOTES OF THE LATE MR. COLERIDGE, 
THE POET. 
(From The Gentleman's Magazine.) 
Tus only complaint Coleridge made of his 
embarrassment in the Light-horse, was the 
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difficulty he found in pulling the hairs out 


of his horse’s heels. ‘That he never could 
ticcomplish ; and some of his fellow-sol- 
diers, whose kindness to him he spoke of 
with much feeling, did it for him. small 
Greek book he was reading was discovered 
in the holsters of his saddle, and that led to 
a disclosure of who he was. Steps were 
then taken for his discharge ;—and now he 
did no duty ; but the men seemed pleased, 
and treated him with great respect ; till the 
fume of his situation spreading, and he was 
noticed by persons in the neighbourhood, 
pasthoalanty. by Mr. Clagget, whose daugh- 
ter, a handsome girl, walked about arm-in- 
arm with him; when he thought the sol- 
diers eyed him with some degree of envy. 

He was frequently reading theological 
works and German metaphysics, and was 
often lost in abstract reasoning about reli- 
gion. ‘He perused such books in all lan- 
guages, and possessed a prodigious power 
of reading: rapidly, and becoming perma- 
nently master of what he read. Such things 
as the Morning Post and money never set- 
tled upon his mind. 

Mr. Gillman, in his book, has described 
the circumstances attending Coleridge’s en- 
listing into the Light-horse. At that time 
in London, alone, pennyless, he sent a poem 
ofa few lines to Mr. Perry, of the Morning 
Chronicle, soliciting the loan of a guinea 
for a distressed author. Perry, who was 
generous with his money, sent it ; and Cole- 
ridge often mentioned this, when the Morn- 
ing Chronicle was alluded to, with expres- 
sions of a-deep gratitude proportioned tu 
the severe distress which that small sum at 
the moment relieved. 

I have no doubt Coleridge thought his 
writings: had been a leading cause of the 
prosperity of the Morning Post, notwith- 
standing his denial of this in his letters to 
me previously to the Literary Biography. 
It is sometimes difficult to say what it is 
that occasions the success of purticular en- 
terprises; and it is common for every one 
who has assisted to claim pre-eminent me- 
rit... I could mention several others who 
put forth such claims. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh never did; but my own brother Peter, 
and others, did for him, though with less 
reason even than for Coleridge. Some day 
I may muke a statement on that point; 
which, if.I do, it will be curious, isterest- 
ing, and honourable to Sir James. Cole- 
ridge had a defective memory from want of 
interest in common things, as his letter 
about Wordsworth and the 80/. shows. At 
the distunce of twelve or fourteen years, he 
might think he had made the fortune of the 
Morning Post. Such an assertion was an 
answer to those who accused him of having 
wasted his time; and it laid a foundation 
for a claim on Ministers for an appoint- 
ment, which he afterwards solicited. 





Coleridge was easily moved to resist op- 
pression. It was he who brought the affuir 
of the Beauty of Buttermere into notice. 
He sent to me a long account of it, on 
which, it being rather a private domestic 
story, I placed no value. It filled upwards 
of three columns in black letter, (thut is, 
technically, not leaded,) and, on a hungry 
day, I placed it in the back page, as mere 
stuffing. It produced no effect on the pa- 
per; but the story worked its way through 
society, it was so romantic and interesting. 
Many old bachelors were deeply in love with 
the unfortunate girl, from Coleridge’s des- 
cription of her; and some beau passés, 
whom I could name—men of eminence and 
fortune, posted to the Lukes to become her 
champions. Coleridge took a deep and an 
active interest in the affair: he read all the 
letters and papers of [latfield, by which it 
appeared a greater villain never existed.— 
In the south of England he had travelled 
about, under false names, (assuming those 
of nobl ») in a hand chariot, with a 
servant in splendid livery; and had insi- 
nuated himself into the confidence of several 
respectable families, where, by religious 
musings, by praying and canting, he had 
won the confidence, the love of the females, 
mothers and daughters— mothers beypnd 
the heydey of youth—and had seduced 
them. Such a ruffian was worse than Thur- 
tell or Fauntleroy. Had the Beauty been 
a kinswoman of Coleridge’s, he could not 
have taken a more intense interest in her 
fate than he did; and, but for the exposure 
of private families, he would have given au 
account of Hatfield’s baseness, which would 
have shocked and astonished the world. 

About twenty or thirty years ago, Cole- 
ridge came to me, agitated, to complain of 
the cruel treatment of Gale Jones. Jones 
had been bred to the medical profession : 
he was a man of education, an elegant wri- 
ter, and an eloquent speaker; a leader of 
the lower class of politicians, then called 
Jacobins, now called Liberals. Jones had 
got into a scrape, and was imprisoned in 
the Coldbath-fields prison for a libel. Some 
of the weekly papers teemed with the: most 
horrible accounts of his treatment. Dun- 
geons, chains, torture, flogging, lashing, 
slashing, starving: there was nothing the 
mind could invent of cruelty that was not 
practised on poor Gale Jones. Coleridge 
came to me, and said this was most atro- 
cious. If the accounts were true, the go- 
vernment should be informed and attacked ; 
if false, the falsehood should be exposed 
and condemned. ‘ What’s to be done ?— 
Some one should go and investigate.’’— 
‘‘ Well, I will go, if you will f° with me.’’ 
He agreed. Off we set for Coldbath- 





fields: prison ; told Adkins, the gaoler, who 
we were, that we wished to see the prison; 
but said nothing of Gule Jones. Adkins 
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readily complied with our request, and a 
pointed a man to go round with us. We 
were well satisfied with what we saw. Lust 
ofall, we inquired if there was not a person 
called Gale Jones in custody ? “+ Oh, yes !” 
«¢ We wish to see him.” We were ushered 
up into the room where he was sitting, the 
best room the governor had—as good a 
room as the drawing-room of any shop- 
keeper’s house ; well furnished, caput : 
flowers in the windows—the sun shining in 
—no appearance of bars, or a prison. I 
make no doubt Gale Jones had no such 
handsome, well-furnished, cheerful, com- 
fortable room out of prison. But let me 
take care. Complaint had been made, 
some years before, of the ill-treatment of 
Mary Rich, a little unfortunate girl in this 
ison; and, in reply, Mr. Mainwaring, 
.P. for Middlesex, said she was better 
off there than at home. Upon this sprang 
all the seditious uproar of the Middlesex 
tions, which for several years inflamed 
the metropolis, and terrified the kingdom. 
But Gale Jones was certainly better lodged 
than ever he had been at home. We took 
aeats, told him who we were, and the ob- 
ject of our visit. We put questions to him: 
e said he was as well treated as any man 
could be—that he had nothing to complain 
of, and that the accounts in the newspapers 
were falsehoods. We returned to the Cou- 
rier office, and I wrote a long account— 


three columns—of this investigation, which 


was published in the Courier. The day af- 
ter, came the Rev. Mr. Thirlwall, of Mile 
End, one of the visiting justices of the pri- 
son, in extasies of delight. I thought he 
would have kissed us all, so charmed was 
he that the justices who had charge of the 
prison, were thus rescued from the calum- 
nies long heaped upon them. He re-pub- 
lished in a pamphlet, with some additions, 
the account in the Courier. I searched to 
find a copy of this pamphlet, to send it to 
Mr. Gillman, but without success. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.—BY BOZ. 


[Tas fifth number of the above popular 
work opens with the cause of the interrup- 
tion of the party at Kenwigs’s, by Newman 
Noggs being called away to wait on two 
persons, who were then in his room: 
Noggs. instantly repaired thither, and to his 
astonishment found Nicholas and Smike, 
who, on their arrival in London, waited on 
the kind, good-hearted, Newman Noggs, 
for a night’s shelter. The meeting is, of 
course, well told; and Nicholas, the next 
day, takes another lodging, and seeks em- 
ployment, first as a secretary to a member 
of ‘parliament, ‘and being unsuccessful, ac- 
cepts an engagement as u tutor in the family 
of .Mrs.. Keawigs, to teach the four Miss 
Kenwigses in the French language, for five 
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shillings per week. The seventeenth chai 
ter details the engagement of Mias Nickle 
with Madame Mantalini, a fashionable milli- 
ner and dress-maker, who introduces her 
to a Miss Knag, in her work-room, in which 
were several young women; when] 

After a short silence, during which most 
of the young people made a closer inspec- 
tion of Kate’s appearance, and compared 
notes respecting it, one of them offered to 
help her off with her shawl, and the offer 
being accepted, inquired whether she did 
not find black very uncomfortable wear. 

“‘T do, indeed,” replied Kate, with a 
bitter sigh. 

“So dusty and hot,” observed the same 
speuker, adjusting her dress for her. 

Kate might have said, that mourning was 
the coldest wear which mortals can assume; * 
that it not only chills the breasts of those it 
clothes, but, extending its influence tu sum- 
mer friends, freezes up their soureesa of 
good-will and kindness, and withering all 
the buds of promise they once so liberally 
put forth, leaves nothing but bared and: 
rotten hearts exposed. There are few who 
have lost a friend or relative constituting in 
life their sole dependance, who have not» 
keenly felt this chilling influence of their sable 
garb. She had felt it acutely, and feeling it 
at the moment, could not restrain her tears. 

‘¢T am very sorry to have wounded you 
by my thoughtless speech,’’ eaid her compa- 
nion, ‘I did not think of it. You are in: 
mourning for some near relation.” 

‘“ For my father,” answered Kate, weeping. : 

“ For what relation, Miss Simmonds ?” 
asked Miss Knag, in an audible voice. 

“ Her father,’ replied the other, 

“ Her father, eh?” said Miss 9 
without the slightest depression of her voice. 
“ Ah! a long illness, Miss Simmonds ?” 

“ Hush—pray,” replied the girl; “ 1 don’t 
know.”’ 

‘Our misfortune was very sudden,’’ said: 
Kate, turning away, “or I might, 
at a time like this, be enabled to support it 
better.” 


There had existed not a little desire in the 
room, according to invariable custom whe 
any new “ young person” came, to know 
who Kate was, and what she was, and all’ 
about her rm although it might have been 
very naturally increased by her appearance 
and emotion, the knowledge that it pained 
her to be questioned, was sufficient to repress 
even this curiosity; and Miss Knag, finding 
it hopeless to attempt extracting any further 
particulars ju then, reluctantly commanded 
silence, and bade the work proceed. 

In silence, then, the tasks were plied until 
half-past one, when a baked leg of mutton, 
with potatoes to correspond, were served in 
the kitchen. The meal over, and the young 
ladies having enjoyed thé additional ‘relaxa- 
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tion of washing their hands, the work began 
again, and was again performed in silence, 
until the noise of carriages rattling through 
the streets, and of loud double-knocks at 
doors, gave token that the day’s work of the 
more fortunate members of society was pro- 
ceeding in its turn. 

One of these double-knocks at Madame 
Mantalini’s clvor ed the equipage of 
some great la/ly, or rather rich one—for there 
is occasionaliy a wide distinction between 
riches and greatness—who had come with 
her daughter to approve of some court-dresses 
which had been a long time preparing, and 
upon whom Kate was deputed to wait, accom- 
panied by Miss Kuag, and officered, of course, 
by Madame Mantalini. 

Kate’s part in the pageant was humble 
enough, her duties being limited to holding 
articles of costume until Miss Knag was 
rerdy to try them on, and now and then 
tying a string, or fastening a hovk-and-eye. 
She might, not unreasonably, have: supposed 
herself beneath the reach of any arrogance, 
or bad humour; but it happened that the 
rich lady and the rich daughter were both 
ont of temper that day, and the poor girl 
came in for her share of their revilings. She 
was awkward—her hands were cold—dirty 
—coarse—she could do nothing right; they 
wondered how Madame .Mantalini could 
have such people about her; requested they 
might see some other young woman the next 
time they came, and so forth. 

So common an occurrence would be hardly 
deserving of mention, but for its effect. 
Kate shed many bitter tears when these 
people were gone, and felt, for the first time, 
humbled by her occupation. She had, it is 
true, quailed at the prospect of drudgery and 
hard service; but she had felt no degradation 
in working for her bread, until she found 
herself exposed to insolence and the coarsest 
pride. Philosophy would have taught her 
that the degradation was on the side of those 
who had sunk so low as to display such 
pussions habitually, and without cause; but 
she was too young for such consolation, and 
her: honest feeling was hurt. May not the 
complaint, that common people are above 
their station, often take its rise in the fact of 
uncommon people being below theirs ? 

In such scenes and occupations. the time 
wore on until nine o’clock, when Kate, jaded 
and dispirited with the occurrences of the 
day, hastened from the confinement of the 
work-room, to join her mother at the street 
corner, and walk home :—the more sadly, 
from having to disguise her real feelings, 
and feign to participate in all the sanguine 
visions of her companion. 

[ We think it impossible ourtalented author 
could have placed Miss Nickleby in asituation 
more favourable for a powerful display of his 
resplendent genius.) 








ROME. 

Tue history of Rome will remain, to the 
latest age of the world, the most attractive, 
the most useful, and the most elevating sub- 
ject of human contemplation, It must ever 
form the basis of a liberal and enlightened 
education; it must ever present the most 
important object to the contemplation of the 
statesman; it must ever exhibit the most 
heart-stirring record to the heart of the 
soldier. Modern civilization, the urts and 
the arms, the freedom and the institutions 
of Europe around us, are the bequest of the 
Roman legions, The roads which we travel 
are, in many places, those which these indo- 
mitable pioneers of civilization first cleared 
through the wilderness of nature; the lan- 
guage which we speak is more than half 
derived from Roman words; the laws by 
which we are protected have found their 

urest fountains in the treasures of Roman 
jurispradence ; the ideas in which we glory 
are to be found traced out in the fire of 
young conception in the Roman writers. In 
vain does the superficial acquirement, or 
shallow variety, of modern liberalism seek 
to throw off the weight of obligation to the 
grandeur or virtue of antiquity; in vain are 
we told that:useful knowledge is alone wor- 
thy of cultivation, that ancient fables have 
gone past, and that the study of physical 
science should supersede that of the Greek 
or Roman authors. Experience, the great 
detector of error, is perpetually reealling to 
our minds the inestimable importance of 
Rom:m history. The more that our institu- 
tions become liberalized, the more rapid the 
strides. which democracy makes amongst us, 
the more closely do we cling to the annals of 
a-state which underwent exactly the same 
changes, and suffered the consequences of 
the same convulsions; and the more that we 
experience the insecurity, the selfishness, 
and the rapacity of democratic ambition, 
the more highly do we come to appreciate 
the condensed wisdom with which the great 
historians of antiquity, by a word or an 
epithet, stamped its character, or revealed its 
tendency.— Blackwood's Magazine. 





ON THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE 
STORY OF THE MERMAID. 


Norwitnstanpine the numerous state- 
ments so often advanced, by various authors 
and travellers, as to the real existence of the 
Mermaid, we have as yet had no authentic 
proof—that is, no specimen, either livi 

or'dead, having as yet been publicly exhi- 
bited in England. Doubtless, this creature 
of the poet’s brain owes its origin to the 
following quotation from Scriptare; but 
with this addition, that the ts and he- 


rald-painters added the comb and looking- 
glass, without giving: the world the least-in- 
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formation where these sea-maids could pos- 
sibly, in the deep, procure such essential 
requisites to a lady’s toilette. 

In the third and fourth verses of the fifth 
chapter of Samuel L., it says,— 

* And when they of Ashdod arose early 
in the morning, behold, Dagon was fallen 
upon his face to the earth before the ark of 
the Lord. And they took Dagon, and set 
him iu his place again. 

“ And to they arose early on the mor- 
row morning, behold; Dagon was fallen upon 
his face to the ground before the ark of the 
Lord; and the head of Dagon, and both 
the palms of his hands, were cut off upon 
the threshold; only the stump (or fishy 
part) was left to him.” 

The essential part of the word Dagon, 
(Dag;) means a fish, in Hebrew. It was a 
tutelary deity of the Philistines; and, not- 
withstanding the numerous discussions about 
thé form, sex, and identity of this idol, it is 
the general opinion it was represented half- 
human and half-fish ; that is, with a human 
bust, and a fish-like termination. This 
Dagon of the Scriptures seems to have been 
represented of the male sex; whereas the 
ancient writers, as well as on the medals of 
the Philistine towns, represent the idol wor- 
shipped by the Philistines as a female of 
the human part. Diodorus relates, that 
near the city of Askelon, in Syria, there was 
a deep lake, abounding with fish, near 
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which stood a temple dedi 
goddess, called by the Syrians, Decerto, 
(the Syriac name for this fish-idol.) She 
had the head und face of a woman, but the 
rest of the body was that of a fish. Lucian 
- also states, that he had seen this idol repre- 
sented in Phoenicia, (Philistia,) as a woman, 


with the lower part half-fish. In Sir Wil- 
liam QOuseley’s Miscellaneous Plates (xxi.) 
there is, as copied from a Babylonian cy- 
linder,.a. representation of a bearded perso- 
nage, fish From the waist downward. The 
‘reader will find further remarks on this Da- 
gon among the erudite notes in the Picto- 
rial Bible, No. 34. = 
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NEW THEATRICAL MACHINERY. 

Fo whatever department of mechanical sci- 
ence we direct our attention, one uniform 
imMpfession is conveyed—we become conti- 
nually surprised by a mass of modern con- 
ttivances which, through the ingenuity and 
talent of our countrymen, (especially,) are in 
course of increasing improvement. 

The subject recurs to us more forcibly 
from an opportunity we have lately had of 
examining a new and extensive series of 
designs for constructing, in our modern thea- 
ttés, an‘ emire system of machinery, by which 
the “opetations are rendered less complex, 
and the instantaneous effects produced are 
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unlike any thing which has heretofore ap- 
peared upon the stage of any theatre. 

There is, in this arrangement, one dis- 
tinctive characteristic, which is rarely. at- 
tendant upon an extended scheme of im- 
provement—namely, it appears to have pro- 
vided for every contingency, and to embrace 
every circumstance which can be anticipated 
as in any way controlled by or affecting its 
action. 

In lieu of having the stage, as at present, 
inconveniently crowded with scene-shifters 
and others, to the manifest inconvenience of 
the performers, they are scarcely upon the 
stage beyond half an hour during the even- 
ing’s performance. 

The machinery is constructing upon cast- 
iron columns, in preference to the usual 
practice of suspending every thing from the 
roof, and the entire construction being of 
metal, is beyond the reach or apprehension 
of accident by fire. 

All machinery which, like the present, is 
intended to perform a diversity of duties of 
considerable extent, must be, to a certain 
degree complicated; it is, however, so greatly 
simplified, that its management only requires 
common care and attention on the parts of 
those who have charge of it. 

The blunders to which the present me- 
thods of scene-shifting are constantly exposed 
have long called for revision ; but the sub- 
ject presented so many difficulties, so many 
conflicting interests, and so much to discou- 
rage any ordinary person, who might be 
qualified, from undertaking such a task, 
that we are not surprised it has so long 
remained unimproved. The task is one 
requiring much care, labour, and discrimi- 
nation, to disentangle the collected heaps of 
useful from the superfluous materials; the 
result is, however, a saving of seventy per 
cent. in the expense of working the theatre. 

Great credit is due to the contriver, Mr. 
Macdonald Stevenson, for his undertaking, 
and for the ability with which he has been 
enabled to overcome obstacles of no ordinary 
description, upon which, we believe, he has 
been upwards of two years engaged. 

Mr. Stephenson, we understand, has re- 
ceived the encouragement he deserves from 
the authorities of Paris, where the circum- 
stance of the machinery being fire-proof has 
been considered almost as important as the 
other advantages which attach to its appli- 
cation. 

We do not feel ourselves at liberty to 
explain more minutely the construction, 
which would indeed be difficult without 
reference to the drawings and models; but 
we shall enter more fully on the subject 
when the machinery now constructing by 
Mr. Stephenson for Miss Kelly’s theatre is 
— and before the public.— Morning 
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Che Gatherer. 


Trafalgar we.—(By a Correspondent 
of in Wranecoe Magazine.) Greatly 
is it to be hoped, that, whatever may be 
erected in the centre of Trafalgar Square, 
it will not be another huge column. ‘There 
is already one thing too many of the kind 
in the metropolis; a single specimen of 
what excludes all variety or design, being 
quite sufficient to satisfy the most voracious 
curiosity. What reason can be argued in 
favour of having # column on that site I 
know not: certainly, there are several rea- 
sons against it, independently of the one in- 


cluded in the above remark. In the’ first. 


place, there is the York Column just by ; 
in the second, a lofty column would hardly 
serve as a foil either to the National Gal- 
lery, or any of the other buildings ; in the 


third, it would itself suffer by comparison’ 
with the steeple of St. Martin’s Church, . 


which is nearly two-hundred feet high. Let 
it be the proposed monument to Nelson, or 
any thing else, which is tu embellish that 
site, 1 should say it ought to be designed 
with reference to the existing buildings, so 
as to set them off to as much advantage. as 


possible, instead of in any degree over-_ 


powering them. If-it must, at all events, 
be a column, at least let it not be such a 
one as belongs to an entablature, but some- 
thing of « rostral pillar ; a professedly or- 


namental, and‘ cértainly most aap ® 
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object. Then, if astatue of Nelson is to be 
placed on the summit, those of other naval 
commanders might very suitably be put on 
the prows jutting out from the shaft, so as 
to be attached to the shaft itself. In addi- 
tion to these, there might be zones of bas- 
relief cincturing the shaft at intervals, while 
other sculpture might be introduced in the 
lower part of the design; namely, that 
which would constitute the base, or plat- 
form, supporting the pillar itself. 

Model of the first English Steam- Vessel. 
—The following notice appeared in the Ora- 
ele duily newspaper, December, 1789 :— 
“‘ There has been lately laid before the Ad- 
miralty Board the model of a ship, worked 
by steam, which is eo constructed, as to sail 
against wind and tide, This ingenuity is 
to be rewarded by a patent.” 

A National Painting.—“ That’s a most 
beautiful thing,” said the governor, ‘ yon 
are a doin’ of: may I presume to chatichise 
what it is?’’ “Why,” said I, “ governor, 
that landscape on the right, with the great 
white, two-story ‘house in it, havin’ a wash- 
in’-tub of apple-sarce on one side, and a 
cart chock-full of punkin-pies on t’other, 
with the gold letters A. P. over it, is in- 
tended to represent this land of proniise— 
our great country, Amerika; and the gold 


letters, A. P., initialise it Airthly Paradise.” 
“Well,” says he, ‘ who is that he one on 
the left 2” ‘* I didn’t intend them lettere— 
H and E—to indicate he at all,” suid IJ, 
“ though I see now they do. I guess I 
must alter that. That tall, gracefal figar’, 
(says I,) with wings, carryin’ a long Bowie 
knife in his right hand, and them small, 
winged figures in the rear, with little rifles, 
are angles emigratin’ from heaven to this 
country. H and E means Heavenly Emi- 
grants: it’s alle-go-ry.” “ And a beautiful 
alle-go-ry it is !”’ said he, “ and well caleu- 
lated to give foreigners a correct notion of 
our young, growin’, and great republic !”— 
It is a fine conception, that !—Sam Shek. 

Vertue, in one of his MSS., says, that 
Thomas Hinde, in 1537, was the first print- 
seller in London. 

Notwithstanding the generally -received 
notion, that ladies’ dresses never were #0 
various or so costly as in the present day, it 
is stated in a manuscript deposited in the 
British Museum, by Dr. Birch, that the 
wardrobe of Queen Elizabeth, at the time 
of her demise, contained more than two, 
thousand gouns, with all things answerable. 


_ Men are born with éwo eyes, but with one 
tongue, in order that they‘should see twice 
as much as they say.—Colton. 


. Shower of Frogs.—A correspondent of the; 


Sun, who dates from 7, Sackville-street, states, 
that as he was walking up Tower-street on. 
Monday. afternoon, July 30, 1838, he saw 
some dozens of young frogs hopping on the 
foot and carriage’ pavements ; whieh he con- 
jectures had been precipitated to the earth in 
a heavy shower that fallen about an hour 
before, as they were scattered to a considera- 
ble distance. He describes the largest of the 
frogs as not exceeding half an inch in length, 
while some were extremely minute, but all 
exceedingly lively. 


A youth, who had been dumb from his 
infancy, was unfortunately drowned at Laxey, 
whilst bathing ; and, most sin to say, 
when he was on the point of sinking, he 
spoke for the first time in his life, by calling 
upon his bruther to save him, who was @ 
mournful spectator of the heart-rending 
scene.—Isle of Man Advertiser. The.writer 
of this article has a son, who never spoke un- 
til he was upwards of six years old, when he 
happened to fall into a in the garden. 
On his being rescued by his brother, the in- 
stant he recovered himself, he told his mo- 
ther he would never go near the pond again. 
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